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The following beautiful lines, we copy from the Buffalo 
Republican. They are from the pen of a young lady 
of that city. 


STANZA TO A FRIEND. 
BY 8. E. F. 


Lo, thou hast touched the chord, and burning 
tears 


Are falling, when I deemed their source}, 


was dry. 
From my lone spirit fades the grief of years, 
By thy sweet charm of heavenly sympathy. 
Ah let thy charming accents whisper still, 
For storms and gloom are on my pathway 
spread, 
And Time’s swift flight will soon to me reveal 
The secrets of the dead. 


The sad heart will not break—it lingers here, 
A lonely pilgrim, mid the crowds of earth; 
Guarding the tomb of all it once held dear, 
Amid the brightest hours of joy and mirth! 
Ah! who shall paint the soul, with anguish 
fraught, 
Seeking a refuge from its misery, 
When the stern lesson is too plainly taught? 
There is no peace, save in Eternity! 


BISHOP GEORGE AND THE 
YOUNG PREACHER. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


An aged traveler, worn and weary, was 
gently urging on his tired beast, just as the 
sun was dropping behind the range of hills 
that bounds the horizon of that rich and pic- 
turesque country in the vicinity of Spring- 
field, Ohio. It was a sultry August evening, 


and he had journeyed a distance of thirty-five |; 


miles since morning, his pulses throbbing 
under the influence of a burningsun. At 


Fairfield he had been hospitably entertained || 


Gar.—Vor. I.—No. 10. 145 





|by one who had recognised the veteran sol- 
\dier of the cross, and who had ministered to 
‘him for his Maker’s sake, of the benefits he 
himself had received from the hand which 
feedeth the young lions when they lack; and 
he had traveled on, refreshed in spirit. But 
many a weary mile had he journeyed over 
since then, and now as the evening shades 
darkened around, he felt the burden of age 
and toil heavy upon him, and he desired the 
|pleasant retreat he had pictured to himself 
\when that day’s pilgrimage should be ac- 
complished. 

It was not long before the old man checked 
his tired animal at the door of the anxiously 
looked for haven of rest. A middle aged wo- 
man was at hand, to whom he mildly applied 
for accommodation for him and his horse. 

“T don’t know,” said she, coldly, after 
scrutinizing for some time the appearance of 
the traveler, which was not the most promis- 
ing, “that we can take you in, old man. You 
seem tired, however, and I'll see if the min- 
ister of the circuit, who is here to night, will 
let you lodge with him.” 

The young circuit preacher soon made his 
appearance, and consequentially swaggering 
up to the old man, examined him for some 
/moments inquisitively; then asked a few im- 
pertinent questions—and finally after adjust- 
‘ing his hair half-a-dozen times, feeling his 
‘smoothly shaven chin as often, consented 
‘that the stranger should share his bed for the 
‘night, and turning upon his heel, entered the 
house. 

The traveler, aged and weary as he was, 
dismounted, and led his faithful beast to the 
stable, where, with his own hands he rubbed 
him down, watered him, and gave him food, 
and then entered the inhospitable mansion 
where he had expected so much kindness. 
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146 Bishop George and the Young Preacher. 


Vor. I. 




















A methodist family resided in the house, and 
as the circuit preacher was to be there that 
day, great preparations were made to enter- 
tain him, and a number of methodist young 
ladies of the neighborhood had been invited, 
so that quite a party met the eyes of the 
stranger as he entered, not one of whom took 
the slightest notice of him, and he wearily 
sought a vacant chair in the corner, out of 
direct observation, but where he could note 
all that was going on. And his anxious eye 
showed that he was no careless observer of 
what was transpiring around him. 

The young minister played his part with 
all the frivolity and foolishness of a city 
beau, and nothing like religion escaped his 
lips. Now he was chattering and bandying 
senseless compliments with this young lady, 
and now engaged in trifling repartee with 
another, who was anxious to seem interest- 
ing in his eyes. 

The stranger, after an hour, during which 
no refreshments had been prepared for him, 
asked to be shown to his room, to which he 
retired unnoticed—grieved and shocked at 
the conduct of the family and the minister. 
Taking from his saddlebags a well worn bi- 
ble, he seated himself in a chair, and was 
soon buried in thought, holy and elevating, 
and had food to eat which those who passed 
him by in pity and scorn dreamed net of. 
Hour after hour passed away, and no one 
came to invite the old, worn down traveler, 
to partake of the luxurious supper which 
was served below. 

Towards eleven o’clock the minister came 
up stairs, and without pause or prayer, hastily 
threw off his clothes, and got into the very 
middle of a small bed, which was to be the 
resting place of the old man as well as him- 
self. After a while the aged stranger rose 
up, and after partially disrobing himself, knelt 
down, and remained for many minutes in 
fervent prayer. The earnest breathing out 
of his soul soon arrested the attention of the 
young preacher, who began to feel some few 
reproofs of conscience for his own neglect of 
this duty. The old man now rose from his 
knees, and after slowly undressing himself, 
got into bed, or rather, upon the edge of the 
bed, for the young preacher had taken pos- 
session of the centre, and would not, volun- 
tarily move an inch. In this uncomfortable 
position the stranger lay for some time, in 
silence. At length the younger of the two 
made a remark, to which the elder replied 





in a style and manner that arrested his at- 
tention. On this he removed over an inch) 
or two, and made more room. 


“From Springfield.” 

“Ah, indeed! You must be tired after 
so long a journey, for one of your age.” 

“Yes, this poor old body is much worn 
down by long and constant travel, and I fee] 
that the journey of to-day has exhausted me 
much.” 

The young minister again moved over a 
little. 

* You do not belong to Springfield, then” 

“No. I have no abiding place.” 

“ How?” 

“T have no continuing city. My home is 
beyond this vale of tears.” 

Another move of the minister. 

“low far have you traveled on your pre- 
sent journey ?” 

“From Philadelphia.” 

“From Philadelphia? [In evident sur- 
prise.] The Methodist General Conference 
was in session there a short time since. Had 
it broken up when you left?” 

“Tt adjourned the day before I started.” 

«“ Ah, indeed !’—moving still farther over 
towards the front side of the bed, and allow- 
ing the stranger better accommodations. 
“Had Bishop George left when you came 
out?” 

“ Yes—he started at the same time I did 
—we left in company.” 

“ Indeed !” 

Here the circuit preacher relinquished a 
full half of the bed, and politely requested 
the stranger to occupy a larger space. 

‘How did the Bishop look? He is get- 
tinge old and feeble, is he not ?” 

“He carries his age tolerably well. But 
his labor is a hard one, and he begins to 
show signs of failing strength.” 

“He is expected this way in a week or 
two. How glad I shall be to shake hands 
with the old veteran of the Cross! But you 
say you left in company with the good old 
man—how far did you come together?” 

“ We traveled alone for a long distance.” 
“ You traveled along with the Bishop?” 
“Yes! we have been intimate for years.” 
“ You intimate with Bishop George !” 
«Yes, why not?” 

“Bless me! Why did I not know that! 
But may I be sobold asto inquire your name ?” 
After a moment’s hesitation, the stranger 
replied— 

“ George?” 

“ George! George! Not Bishop George ?” 
“They call me Bishop George,” meekly 
replied the old man. 

Why—why—bless me! Bishop George !” 
—exclaimed the now abashed preacher— 





“ How far have you come to-day, old gen-)| 

tleman ?” — 
“ Thirty-five miles.” 1 
“From where?” 


springing from his bed—* You have had no 
supper! 1 will instantly call up the family. 
Why did you not tell us who you were ?” 

“ Stop—-stop—my friend,” said the Bishop 
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gravely, “I want no supper here, and should 
not eat any if it were got forme. If an old 
man, toil-worn and weary, fainting with 
traveling through all the long summer day, 
was not considered worthy of a meal by this 
family, who profess to have set up the altar 
of God in their house, Bishop George surely 
isnot. He is, at best, but a man, and has no 
claims beyond those of common humanity.” 

A night of severer mortification, the youn 
minister had never experienced. The Bishop 
kindly admonished him, and warned him of 
the great necessity there was of his adorning 
the doctrines of Christ, by following him sin- 
cerely and humbly. Gently, but earnestly, 
he endeavored to win him back from his 
wanderings of heart, and direct him to trust 
more in God, and less in his own strength. 

In the morning the Bishop prayed with 
him long and fervently, before he left the 
chamber; and was glad to see his heart 
melted into contrition. Soon after, the 
Bishop descended, and was met by the heads 
of the family with a thousand sincere apolo- 
gies. He mildly silenced them, and asked 
to have his horse brought out. The horse 
was accordingly soon in readiness, and the 
Bishop, taking up his saddlebags, was prepar- 
ing to depart. 

“ But surely, Bishop,” urged the distressed 
matron, “ you will not thus leave us?) Wait 
a few minutes—breakfast is on the table.” 

“No, Sister L————, I cannot take 
breakfast here. You did not consi a 
poor, toil-worn traveler, worthy of 1, 
and your Bishop has no claim but s S 
humanity urges.” 

And thus he departed, leaving the family 
and minister in confusion and sorrow. He 
did not act thus from resentment, for such 
an emotion did not rise in his heart, but he 
desired to teach them a lesson such as they 
would not easily forget. 

Six months from this time, the Ohio An- 
nual Conference met at Cincinnati, and the 
young minister was to present himself for 
ordination as a Deacon; and Bishop George 
was to be the presiding Bishop. 

On the first day of the assembling of the 
Conference, our minister’s heart sunk with- 
in him as he saw the venerable Bishop take 
his seat. So great was his grief and agita- 
tion that he was soon obliged to leave the 
room. That evening, as the Bishop was 
seated alone in his chamber, the Rev. Mr. 
was announced, and he requested 
him to be shown up. 

He grasped the young man by the hand, 
with a cordiality which he did not expect, 
for he had made careful inquiries, and found 
that since they had met before, a great 
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| self-sufticient and worldly-minded. As a fa- 
ther would have received a disobedient but 
repentant child, so did this good man receive 
his erring but contrite brother. They min- 
gled their tears together, while the young 
preacher wept as a child, even upon the bo- 
som of his spiritual father. At that session 
he was ordained, and he is now one of the 
most pious and useful ministers in the Ohio 
Conference.— Atheneum & Visiter. 


“THE ROSE THAT ALL ARE 
PRAISING.” 


The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me, 

Too many eyes are gazing 
Upon the costly tree ; 

But there’s a rose in yonder glen 
That shuns the gaze of other men, 
For me its blossom raising,— 

Oh! that’s the rose for me. 


The gem a king might court 
Is not the gem for me; 
From darkness who would move it, 
Save that the world may see ; 
But I’ve a gem that shuns ap 
And next my heart worn every day, 
So dearly do I love it,— 
Oh! that’s the gem for me. 


Gay birds in cages pining 
Are not the birds for me, 
The plumes so highly shining 
I care not for to see ; 
But [’ve a bird that gaily sings; 
Though free to rove she folds her wings, 
For me her flight resigning,— 
Oh! that’s the bird for me. 
Sern 


THE IDEA OF A PERFECT 
WIFE. 


Burke, the great English statesman, used 
repeatedly to declare that every care van- 
ished the moment he entered his own house. 
He wrote the following beautiful descriptive 
prose paper, “ The Idea of a Perfect Wife,” 
which he presented to Mrs. B. one morning, 
on the anniversary of their marriage, deli- 
cately heading the paper as helow, leaving 
her to fill out the blank: 


THE CHARACTER OF MRS. 





I mean to give you my idea of a woman. 
If it at all answers an original, I shall be 





change ha! been wrought in him. He was 
now as humb,. and pious, as he was before | 





pleased, for if such a person as I would de- 
scribe really exists, she must be far superior 
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148 The Sad Return— Modesty. 
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to my description, and such as I must love 
too well to be able to paint as I ought. 

She is handsome; but it is beauty not 
arising from features, from complexion, or 
from shape; she has all three ina high de- 
gree, but it is not from these she touches the 
heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, 
benevolence, innocence and sensibility, which 
a face cannot express, that forms her beauty. 

She has a face that just raises your atten- 
tion at first sight; it grows on you every 
moment, and you wonder it didno more than 
raise your attention at first. 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe 
you when she pleases; they command like a 
good man out of office, not by authority, but 
by virtue. 

Her features are not exactly regular; that 
sort of exactness is more to be praised than 
to be loved; for it is never animated. 

Her stature is not tall; she is made to be 
the admiration of every body, but the happi- 
ness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not ex- 
clude delicacy; she has all the softness that 
does not imply weakness. 

There is often more of the coquette shown 
in an affected plainness than in tawdry finery. 
She is always clean, without preciseness or 
affectation. Her gravity is a gentle thought- 
fulness, that softens the features without 
discomposing them. She is usually grave. 

Her smiles are inexpressible. 

Her voice is a low soft music, not formed 
to rule in public assemblies, but to charm 
those who can distinguish a company from a 
crowd; it has this advantage—you must 
come close to hear it. 

To describe her body, describes her mind; 
one is the transcript of the other. The un- 
derstanding is not shown in the variety of 
matters it exerts itself on, but in the good- 
ness of the choice she makes. She does not 
display it so much in saying or doing strik- 
ing things, as in avoiding such as she ought 
not to say or do. 

She discovers the right or wrong of things 
not by reasoning, but sagacity ; most women, 
and many good ones, have a closeness and 
something selfish in their dispositions; she 
has a true generosity of temper; the most 
extravagant cannot be more unbounded in 
their liberality, the most cautious in the dis- 
tribution. 

No person of so few years can know the 
world better; no person was ever less cor- 
rupted by that knowledge. 

Her politeness seems rather to flow from 
a natural disposition to oblige, than from any 
rules on that subject, and therefore never 
fails to strike those who understand good 
breeding and those who do not. 


into new friendships, which, as they have no 
foundation in reason, serve only to multiply 
and imbitter disputes; it is long before she 
chooses, but then it is fixed forever, and the 
hours of romantic friendship are not warmer 
than her’s after the lapse of years. 

As she never disgraces her good nature 
by severe reflections on any body, so she 
‘never degrades her judgment by immoderate 
or ill praises, for every thing violent is con- 
trary to her gentleness of disposition, and the 
evenness of her virtue. 

She has a steady and firm mind, which 
takes no more from the female character 
than the solidity of marble does from its polish 
and lustre. 

She has such virtue as makes us value the 
truly great of our own sex; she has all the 
winning graces that make us love even the 
faults we see in the weak and beautiful of hers. 


THE SAD RETURN. 


Behold they return on the dark wailing water! 

Their sighs heaving warm o'er the cold swelling tide; 

The parents come weeping—but where is the daughter! 

The bridegroom comes mournful—Oh, where is the 
bride ? 








A few moons ago, on the same rolling ocean, 

The three now so sad, were the bright envied four, 
With her who received, after God, their devotion, 
And passed, a glad group, to a far foreign shore. 


An they there left, in the land of the stranger, 
of their circle—their heart’s dearest gem ? 
Ah ot behind them, alone nor in danger— 


Her soul is in heaven—her dust is with them. 


The casket is all to the many who mourn her, 
That now they restore in earth’s bosom to rest; 
A jewel unsullied, the angels have borne her 

To shine as a star in the world of the blest. 


Then, mourner, arise ! though the clouds gather o’er thee 
Let faith waft thy heart far from sorrow and gloom, 
To her who hath passed into glory before thee, 

And left death and darkness behind to the tomb. 


H. F. G. 


_—— 


MODESTY. 


Modesty is the chastity of female innocence 
—the ornament of virtue—the angelic grace 
of loveliness—the sanctity of manners—the 
amiable criterion of innate purity of heart— 
the index of refined sensibility of soul—and 
the Psyche of the graces. Where this divine 
heaven-born quality is wanting, beauty is a 
scentless rose—loveliness uncharming—in- 
nocence unadorned—manners insipid—puri- 
ty of heart doubtful—and sensibility unamia- 








She does not run with a girlish eagerness 


ble. It may be truly said, that Modesty is 
the sum of all virtues. 
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No. 10. 149 


THE LITTLE HUNCH-BACK | you because you will be aimable, useful and 
GIRL pious. And remember, my dear, that our 

° Father above can see within you a soul, far 
‘O mother,’ said little Ellen, bursting into|| more beautiful than the body of your cousin 
tears, and throwing her head into her mo-||Mary. And ina few years this covering of 


ther’s lap, ‘how happy I am, that there is a||the body will be reaovated, and we shall all 


The Little Hunch-Back Girl. 

















Heaven, and I wish I could go to it now, 
now, dear mother.’ Mrs. G — took the 
child in her arms, hardly able to speak for 
tears. 
which her unoffending daughter was sub- 
jected, and she felt for her, as none but mo- 
thers, similarly situated, can feel. ‘What 
has happened to you, my dear? Who has 
spoken harshly to you?’ ‘No one, no one, 
mother. And I never mind it much, mo- 
ther, when the little girls do call me 
names; they don’t mean any hurt. But, O 
mother, I might be loved, were I as beauti- 
ful as my cousin Mary. Aunt saysI am a 
better child, more gentle and kind, but 
every body loves cousin Mary the moment 
they see her; they smile upon her, and often 
kiss her. This morning Mary and I were 
playing together, and a lady passed by with a 
sweet pleasant face. I loved her as soon as 
Isaw her. She stopped and praised Mary’s 
pretty ringlets and bright eyes, and kissed 
her rosy cheeks. Mother, I almost wished 
it was Then she looked at me and said, 
‘poor child.’ Then, mother, I could not keep 
from weeping. And, and, she gave me some 
money. She cou/d’nt love me, and so she 
gave me money.’ ‘Ellen, Ellen,’ sai e 
widow, in the bitterness of feeling, ‘ y ll 
break my heart.’ ‘ Mother, will yo e 
the money and buy some clothes for Tittle 
John, who comes to the door tobeg? I shall 
never bear to think of it. And now, mother, 
I will read and not feel unhappy any more.’ 

‘I am afraid it troubled Mary to see you 
so much grieved; had you not better go and 
speak to her, my dear.’ 

‘Not now, mother; I’m afraid she don’t 
love me so well as [doher. WhenI turned 
to come away, she said—* What a fool you 
are to do so, Ellen; the lady might in wel- 
come have given you the kisses, had she 
given me the money. I should not mind 
having a hunch back, if people would give 
me money.’ 

‘Poor Mary; I’am afraid her beauty will 
be her ruin. Would you not rather be as 
you are, dear Ellen, than feel as Mary does” 
‘Yes, indeed, mother. But I have tried to 
feel and think that what you say is true; that 
the good are always loved; but mother you 
are mistaken, beauty is loved: people hardly 
ever think of goodness.’ 

‘My dear, people cannot tell how you 
think; they regard you as a mere child. I 
















She well knew the many trials tol| 


see each other with bodies undeformed, and 
beautiful. And then, my dear, goodness will 
be beauty. Cannot my daughter wait pa- 
tiently for that time?’ 

‘Yes, mother, yes, so long as I have you 
to love. But I cannot stay long to be loved 
by none but you, and pitied by all beside.’ 
\* My love, you will think less of the opinion of 
pres world, as you live longer. You will feel 
‘that we are placed here to do good to our 
fellow creatures, and be prepared fora better 
world.’ ‘ But mother, can I ever stay to be 
as old as you are! I love the little birds, and 
green trees and pretty flowers, but still the 
world looks cold and dark, and I want to be 
away.’ ‘My dear, we must wait our Fa- 
ther’s time. Though your body is homely 
and deformed, God has made your spirit per- 
fect, and that you know will never die; 
while the most beautiful body will crumble 
to dust. Think, my dear, of the great bless- 
ing you have received, and not repine for 
those which are withholden.’ ‘I will, mo- 
ther, and be grateful to God for giving me 
such a mother, who has taught me to be pa- 
tient and contented under my trials. I 
might have been ill-natured, and envied dear 
cousin Mary for her beauty, had God given 
me a different mother.’ 

The widow pressed her closer and closer 
to her heart, and the child and mother wept 
long and bitterly. ‘Ellen, many and many, 
have been the tears I have shed over you in 
your infancy, for I well knew that if your 
life was spared, that all these trials awaited 
you. But my prayers that you might be 
blessed with a spirit to bear them, have been 
answered. Your good aunt, with her beauti- 
ful Mary, is a less happy mother than your’s, 
Ellen.’ 

‘I will be patient and happy, dear mother, 
that I may grieve you no more,’ said little 
Ellen, throwing her arms about her mother’s 
neck. Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years 
old. She had been subjected from her in- 
fancy to the thoughtless taunts of her young 
companions, and even forebore their unkind 
and inconsiderate remarks; they often indi- 
rectly and unconsciously wounded her sen- 
sitive nature, and helped to break her young 
and gentle spirits. She was indeed sorely 
stricken; her body was stinted and deformed, 
and her face, with the exception of a very 
sweet and intelligent expression, was re- 
markably plain. She became thoughtful, 





love you because you are a good and dutiful 
child. When you are older, others will love 

















contemplative, and dwelt so much on the 
happiness of Heaven, that she longed to lay 
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150 The Neglected Child—The Mind beyond the Grave. 


Vox. I. 
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her down to die. The oiden ‘elt that the 
desire of the child would be gratified. She 
saw her little frame wasting way, and a 
bright and unnatural fire gathering in her 
eye, while her countenance some.imes wore 
an expression almost of beauty. Her young 
spirit seemed already disenthraled from 
every earthly passion and feeling, and glowed 
with an intensity of love, a stretch of intel- 
lect and a depth of thought that seemed al- 
most supernatural. Her sufferings were so 
slight that she was able almost to the last 
to go about the house, and busy herself with 
her books and flowers. A few moments be- 
fore her death, she laid herself upon the sofa, 
saying, ‘mother, I am weary and will sleep.’ 
The mother felt that it was her last sleep. 
She kissed her cheek. Ellen opened her 
eyes, and looked up; ‘mother, you will be 
all alone when I am gone, but I shall be so 
happy, so you wont wish me back, dear mo- 
ther. How very good our Father in Heaven 
is to let me go so soon.’ She half raised 
her little arms, as if to embrace her mother; 
they fell back, the spirit of little Ellen had 
left the body. Mrs. G. felt that she was in- 
deed a widowed and childless woman, but 
she scarcely wept. She lived many years 
like one who felt she was a ‘stranger and a 
pilgrim’ here, administering to the sick and 
relieving the wretched, end was at length 
buried by the side of her beloved husband 
and Ellen. 


THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
BY THOMAS H. BAYLY, ESQ. 


I never was a favorite, 
My mother never smiled 

On me, with half the tenderness, 
That blessed her fairer child: 

I’ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, 
While fondled on her knee; 

I’ve turned away to hide my tears, 
There was no kiss for me. 


And yet I strove to please, with all 
My little store of sense ; 

I strove to please, and infancy 
Can rarely give offence: 

But when my artless efforts met 
A cold ungentle check, 

I did not dare to throw myself 
In tears upon her neck. 


How blessed are the beautiful, 
Love watches o’er their birth; 
Oh beauty! in my nursery 
I learned to know thy worth; 
For even there I often felt 
Forsaken and forlorn; 
And wished—for others wished it too 
I never had been born. 


But soon a time of simile came,— 
A time of sorrow too,— 

For sickness o’er my sister’s form 
Her venom’d mantle threw: 

The features once so beautiful, 
Now wore the hue of death; 

And former friends shrank fearfully 
From her infectious breath. 


*T was then, unwearied, day and night 
I watched beside her bed, 

And fearlessly upon my breast 
I pillowed her poor head. 

She lived—she loved me for my care— 
My grief was at an end; 

IT was a lonely being once, 
But now I have a friend. 


THE MIND BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


We cannot but feel that we are beings of 
a two-fold nature—that our journey to the 
tomb is short, and the existence beyond it 
immortal. Is there any attainment that we 
imay reserve when we lay down the body? 
| We know that of the gold that perisheth, we 

may take none with us when dust returneth 
to dust. Of the treasures which the mind 
accumulates may we carry aught with us to 
that bourne whence no traveler returns? 

We may have been delighted with the 





studags of Nature, and penetrated into those 
c where she perfects her chemistry in 
se Composing and decomposing—chang- 


ing hatter into nameless forms—pursuing 
the subtilest essences through the air, and 
resolving even that air into its original ele- 
ments—what will be the gain w hen we pass 
from material to immaterial, and this great 
museum and laboratory, the time worn earth, 
shall dissolve in its own central fires? 

We may have become adepts i in the physi- 
ology of man, scanning the mechanism of the 
eye, till light itself unfolded its invisible laws 
—of the ear, till its most hidden reticulations 
confessed their mysterious agency with sound 
—of the heart, till the citadel of life revealed 
its hermitage policy—but will these re- 
searches be available in a state of being 
which “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
the heart of man conceived *” 

Will he who fathoms the water and com- 
putes its pressure and power, have need of 
his skill “where there is no more sea?” 
Will the mathematician exercise the lore by 
which he measured the heavens—or the as- 
\tronomer the science which discovered the 
stars, when called to go beyond their light? 
| Those who have penetrated most deeply 








‘into the intellectual structure of man, lifted 
the curtain from the birth-place of thought, 
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Woman— The Star and the Lily. 
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per the springs of action to hae fountain, || 
and throwing the vain shrinking motive into) 


the crucible, perceive the object of their study || | 


taking a new form, entering disembodied, an | The 


unknown state of existence, and receiving || 
powers adapted to its laws and modes of' in- 
tercourse. 

We have no proof that the sciences, to]| 
which the years of labor have been devoted, 
will survive the tomb. But the impressions]! 
they have made—the dispositions they have || 
nurtured—the good or evil they have helped|| 
to stamp upon the soul—will go with it into)) 
eternity. The adoring awe, the deep hu- 
mility, inspired by the study of the planets), 


and their laws—the love of truth which he!}! 


cherished who pursued the science that de- 
monstrates, will find a response among arch- 
angels. 
the melodies of nature—or from the lyre of 
consecrated genius—may pour its perfected 
tones from a seraph’s harp. The goodness 
caught in the whole frame of creation, by the 
flower lifting its honey-cup to the insect, and 
the leaf drawi ing its green curtain around the 
nursing chamber of the smallest bird—by the 


pure stream refreshing both the grass and | 


the flocks that feed on it—the tree and the}! 
master of its fruits—the tender charity caught 
from the happiness of the humblest creature, 
will be at home in His presence who hath 
pronounced himself the “ God of Love.” 

The studies, therefore, which we pursue 
zs the means of intellectual delight, or the 
-nstruments of acquiring wealth and or|| 
among men, are valuable at the close fe 
only as they have promoted those dispositions 
which constitute the bliss of an unending 
existence. Tested by its tendencies beyond|| 
the grave, religion, in its bearing and results, 
transcend all other sciences. The know-|| 
ledge which it imparts, does nct perish with}, 
the stroke which disunites the body from its 
etherial companion. Whilst its precepts 
lead to the highest improvement of this state 
of probation, the spirit is congenial with that 
ineffable reward to which we aspire. It is 
the preparation for immortality, which should 
be daily and hourly wrought out, amid all the 
mutations of time. 


ee 


WOMAN. 


Women are formed for attachment. 
gratitude is imperishable. 


Their 
Their love is an 


unceasing fountain of delight to the man); 
who has once attained, and knows how to)! 


deserve it. But that keenness of sensibility, 
which, if well cultivated, would prove the 
source of your highest enjoyment, may grow|| 
to bitterness and wormwood, if you fail to}! 
attend to it, or abuse it. 





The praise that was learned amid|| 


| 




















= the Lily had folded her satin leaves, 


What was the Lily dreaming about? 


‘The winds shall blow and the waves shall flow, 


Alas for the Lily! she would not heed, 


THE STAR AND THE LILY. 
BY OLIVER W. HOLMES. 

sun stooped down from his golden throne, 

And lay in the silent sea, 


For a sleepy thing was she; 


O what is that to you! 
And why did she open her drooping lids 
And look at the sky so blue? 


‘The Rose is cooling his burning cheek, ih 


In the lap of the “breathless tide— 
‘Thou hast many a sister fresh and fair, 
That would lie by the Rose’s side ; 





He would love thee better than all the rest, l 


And he would be fond and true.— 
But the Lily unfolded her weary lids, 
And looked at the sky so blue. 


Now think thee, think thee, thou silly one, 
How fast will thy summer glide; 

And wilt thou wither a virgin pale, 
Or flourish a blooming bride? 

O the rose is old, and thorny, and cold, 
And he lives on earth, said she, 

‘But the star is fair, and liv es in the air, 
And he shall my bridegroom be. 


But what if the stormy clouds should come, 
And ruffle the silver sea, 

Would he turn his eye from the distant sky, 
To smile on a thing like thee? 

'O no, fair Lily, he will not send 
One ray from his far off throne, 


And thou will be left alone! 


‘There is not a leaf in the mountain top, 
Nor a drop of evening dew, 
‘Nor a golden sand on the sparkling shore, 
Nor a pearl in the waters blue, 
That he has not cheered with his faithless 
smile, 
And warmed with his faithless beam,— 
And will he be true toa pallid flower 
That floats on the quiet stream? 


But turned to the skies afar, 

And bared her breast to the trembling ray, 
That shot from the rising star ; 

‘The clouds came over the darkened sky, 
And over the waters wide: 

She looked in vain through the beating rain, 
And sank in the stormy tide. 





I know no friends more faithful, more 
inseparable, than hard-heartedness und pride; 
‘humility and love, lies and impudence.— 
| Lavater. 
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VIEW IN THE KREMLIN AT 
MOSCOW. 


The Kremlin is one of the divisions of the 
city of Moscow, which escaped the confla- 
gration that in 1811, destroyed almost the 
whole of that city, and clouded the hopes and 
fortunesof Buonaparte. This escape is, doubt- 
' less, attributable to the fact of its having been 
built chiefly of stone, whereas the remainder 
of Moscow was principally composed of 
wooden houses. 

The Kremlin derives its name from the 
Russian word krem or krim, which signifies 
a fortress. It stood in the central and high- 
est part of the city, is of a triangular form, 
and about two miles in circumference. It is 
surrounded by high walls of stone and brick, 
which were constructed by Peter Solarius, a 
Milanese, in the year 1491. 

It is not a little extraordinary, that the 
Tzars should have employed foreign archi- 
tects at so early a period of their history as 
that in which the Kremlin was built, and 
when they were but little known to the rest 
of Europe. Such, however, was the case; 
and the consequence is, that this curious 
place wears a most anomalous appearance 
amongst the surrounding specimens of Rus- 
sian taste and skill, of which it commands an 
extensive view. It contains the ancient pal- 
ace of the Tzars, the arsenal, and several 
convents and churches; together with other 
buildings of various uses, and different de- 
grees of magnificence. 

In the midst of the Kremlin is a deep pit. 
containing the great bell of Moscow, which 
is known to be the largest ever founded. 
The current account of its fall is fabulous: it 
lies in the same place in which it was cast, 
and never was, nor ever could have been 
suspended. 

Its circumference is sixty-seven feet four 
inches, its height twenty-one feet four inches 
and a half, its thickness in the part where it 
would have received the blow of the hammer 
twenty-three inches, and its weight has been 
computed to be 443,772 lbs. ; which, if valued 
at three shillings a pound, amounts to 
66,5651. 16s. The great gun is another of 
the wonders of this place ; it is about eighteen 
feet and a half long, ten inches thick, and of 
sufficiently large calibre to allow of a man 
sitting upright within it. Such are some of 
the curiosities of the Kremlim. 

“There was,” says Dr. E. D. Clarke, “a 
plan to unite the whole Kremlin, having a 
circumference of two miles, into one mag- 
nificent palace. Its triangular form and the 
number of churches it contained, offered some 
difficulties, but the model was rendered com- 
plete. Its fronts are ornamented with ranges 
of beautiful pillars, according to different 


orders of architecture. Every part of it was 
finished in the most beautiful manner, even 
'to the fresco paintings on the ceilings of the 
room, and the coloring of the various marble 
columns intended to decorate the imtemor. 
'It encloses a theatre and magnificent apart- 
‘ments. Had the work been completed, no 
edifice could ever have been compared with 
it. It would have surpassed the Temple of 
Solomon, the Propyleum of Amasis, the Villa 
of Adrian, or the Forum of Trajan. 

“The architecture exhibited in different 
parts of the Kremlin, in its palaces and 
churches, is like nothing seen in Europe. 
The architects were generally Italians; but 
the style is Tartarian, Indian, Chinese, and 
Gothic: here a pagoda—there an arcade! 
In some parts richness, and even elegance— 
in others barbarity and decay! Taken alto- 
gether, it is a jumble of magnificence and 
ruin. Old buildings repaired, and modern 
structures not completed; half open vaults 
‘and mouldering walls, amidst white-washed 
brick buildings, and towers, and churches, 
with glittering, gilded, or painted domes.” 


The following extracts are from a long 
and interesting letter from Gen. TALLMADGE, 
of New York, President of the American 
Institute, dated August 18, 1836, from which 
it will be seen that the “great bell” has ac- 
tually been raised. 


“The city of Moscow is a place of great 
interest, combining events of antiquity with 
those of modern times, and exhibiting many 
of the peculiarities of an Asiatic city. For 
the first time I there attended a Tartar 
church, and witnessed the ceremonies, and 
heard the language of the Mahommedan wor- 
ship. The congregation was collected by a 
loud howling call of a person from a minaret 
of the church, and not by the ringing of any 
bell. The ladies of my party were not only 
permitted to remain with me as spectators, 
but the principal minister proffered us a seat 
upon the steps used to light the candles, 
while every other person in the house was 
either prostrate or seated cross legged on the 
open floor in the full observance of their de- 
votion. Their habit and religion admit not 
|of the presence of any of their own females, 
nor recognise them as accountable beings, to 
whom the door of salvation can be open. 
The Greek church is the established religion 
of Russia, and while it has many peculiari- 
ties, it has many resemblances to the Catholic 
church. Their places of worship are more 
numerous than those of any other sect, and 
peculiar in having from three to ten steeples 
jor domes on every church. Moscow is in- 








‘deed remarkable for its numerous churches, 
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domes and steeples. Many of them are lite- 
rally filled with bells, but, unlike ours, and |) 
of various sizes and tones, they are suspended, || 
immoveable, and the skilful bell-ringer, with 
cords to the various hammers, produces the 
ringing, and works out their delightful 
chimes. The size, tone, variety and perfec- 
tion of the bells surpass expectation. The 
great bell of Moscow, so famed in history, 
and which has lain buried in the ground for 
more than one hundred years, has been re- 
cently dug out and raised. Its height and 
diameter is about twenty feet, and its weight 
is above two hundred tons. 

“The Kremlin yet stands the monument of 
ages: and those parts of the palaces of the 
Czars which have withstood the buffetting 
of time, and survived the wreck of wars, are 
there to bear witness of by-gone days. 
Moscow, like the Phoenix, has risen from her 
ashes, renovated and improved. Her wounds 
are healed, and her scars are scarcely visible. 
Her population has returned, and with an 
energy and enterprize, which promise im- 
provement in her condition.” 


OLD LETTERS. 


What a world of thoughts and feelings 
arise in perusing old letters! What lessons 
do we read in the silliest of them, and in 
others what beauty, what charms, what ma- 
gical illusion wraps the senses in brief en- 
chantment! But itis brief indeed. Absence, 
estrangement, death, the three great enemies | 
of mortal ties, start up to break the spell. 
The letters of those who are dead, how won- 
(erful. We seem to live and breathe in 
their society. The writers once, perhaps, 
lived with us in the communion of friendship, 
in the flames of passion, in the whirl of plea- 
sure ; in the same career, in short, of earthly 
{ys earthly follies, and earthly infirmities. 

e seem again to retrace these paths toge- 
ther; but are suddenly arrested by the know- 
ledge that there is a vast gulf between us 
and them. The hands which traced those 
characters are mouldering in the tombs, eaten 
by worms, or already turned to dust. 

Letters from those we once loved, who, 
perhaps are still living, but no longer living 
for us. It may be they grew tired of us; ; it| 
may be we grew tired of them; or the sepa-| 
ration may have arisen from mutual imper-| 
fections in character. Still the letters recall | 
times and seasons when it was otherwise, 














| 


and we look upon ourselves out of ourselves, | 
as it were, with much melancholy interest. 
That identity of the person, and that estrange- 
ment of the spirit, who can paint it? 

There is still a third class of old letters on| 
| 


Old evaiedliabdantais the Alleghanies. 


Its profile view presents a forest of spires, 


i which ‘the heart delights to expatiate 
| of the still living, but the absent. 








those 
Oh! what 
'do they not afford of delight? They have 
‘the whole witche ry of beauty, love and truth 





lin them, without one speck or flaw to lower 
| the tone of that enchantment they contain. 





CROSSING THE ALLEGHANIES. 


The broad—the bright—the glorious West 
Is spread before me now, 

Where the grey mists of morning rest 
Beneath yon mountain’s brow ! 

The bound is passed—the gaol is won— 

The region of the setting sun 
Is open to my view— 

Land of the valiant and the free, 

Mine own green mountain land—-to thee 
And thine—a long adieu! 


| 1 hail thee—valley of the west, 


For what thou yet shalt i>! 
[ hail thee, for the hopes that vest 
Upon thy destiny ! 
Here from this mountain height, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 
Thine emerald fields outspread, 
And feel that in the book of fame 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 
In later days be read. 


Yet while I gaze upon thee now, 
All glorious as thou art, 
A cloud is resting on my brow— 
A weight upon my heart. 
To me in all thy youthful pride, 
Thou art a land of cares untried, 
Of untold hopes and fears: 
Thou art—yet not for thee I grieve, 
But for the far-off land I leave 
I look on thee with tears. 





O brightly—brightly—glow thy skies 
In summer’s sunny hours ! 

Thy green earth seems a Paradise 
Arrayed in summer flowers! 

But O! there is a land afar 

Whose skies to me are brighter far, 
Along the Atlantic shore ; 

For eyes which in their radiance shine, 

In kindlier glances answered mine ;— 
Can these their light restore ? 


Upon the lofty bound I stand, 
That parts the east and west; 

Before me—lies a iairy land— : 
Behind—a home of rest. 

Here hope her wild enchantment flings, 

Portrays all bright and lovely things, 
My footsteps to allure— . 

But there, in mem’ry’s light, I see i 

Ali that was once most dear to me— 
My young heart’s cynosure ! 





VIOLA. 
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THE IDOLS OF THE SAXONS.—No. 4. 














WOODEN. 


Although the name of Woden is more 
celebrated than that of any other of the 
Saxon idols, we know of very little that can 
be set down with certainty respecting his 
real history. By some writers he is consi- 
dered to have been a personage of very high 
antiquity, and connected with Buddha, the 
Indian deity; by others he is supposed to be 
the same person as the famous Odin of the 
Danes and Norwegians, in whose rude and 
ancient verses he makes a striking figure. 
The poet, Gray, also composed a wild and 
beautiful ode, called Tue Descent or Opin. 

The tradition is, that Odin was a Scythian 
prince, who about seventy years before the 
Christian period, conquered the northern na- 
tions, made great changes in their govern- 
ment, manners, and religion; and, after re- 


death, placed among the gods. Hhis praises, 
as sounded in the chronicles of the north, are 
marked with all the unbounded folly of idola- 
trous times. They speak of him as the most 
eloquent and ingenious of men; they assign 
to him the introduction of the art of poetry 
among the Scandinavians, as well as the in- 
vention of the Runic characters.* He was 
styled the father of letters and the king of 
spells. He also made his followers believe, 
that he could run over the world in the 





* Runic is a term applied to the letters of the ancient 
northern nations. Some authors have derived it from 
an old Gothic word, RUNE, to cut—others from RYN, @ 
furrow, Or REN, a gutter or channel. As the Runic 
characters were first cut in wood or on rocks, this is a 
reasonable derivation. Again, as they were supposed 
to convey magical effects, and were good >r bad, ex- 
pressing weal or wo, as circumstances might be, the 
word has sometimes been derived from RYNE, art or 








ceiving much honor during life, was, at his 


magic. 
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twinkling of an eye; that he had the direc- 
tion of the air and storms; that he could take 
all sorts of shapes, raise the dead, foretell 
things to come, deprive his enemies, by ma- 
gic, of health and strength, and find at plea- 
sure all the riches hidden in the earth. They 
add, that by his sweet musical strains, he 
could move the hills, and call up ghosts to 
stand motionless about him. He was equally 
awful in battle, changing himself, as it was 
pretended, into the form of a bear, a wild 
bull, a lion, or a snake, and thus making 
fearful havoc among his foes, without receiv- 
ing a single wound himself. 

Connected with this strange account of 
Woden, is the legend of Tur Fara Sisters, 
which was the origin of Gray’s poem bearing 
that title. 

“On Christmas morning, somewhere in 
Scotland, in the eleventh century, a number 
of persons were seen on horseback, riding at 
full speed towards a hill, and seeming to en- 
ter into it. Curiosity led the spectator to 
the spot; when looking through an opening 
in the rocks, he saw twelve gigantic figures, 
resembling women: they were all employed 
about a loom; and as they wove, they sung 
a song of war, in which, each had her part 
allotted to her in acoming battle. The fight 
took place that very day, and in it a king was 
slain. When they had woven ‘the crimson 
web of war,’ they tore it into twelve pieces, 
and (each taking her portion) galloped, six 
to the north, and six to the south. These 
were Valkyriur, female divinities, servants 
of Odin, (or Woden.) Their name signifies 
Choosers of the Slain. They were mounted 
on swift horses, with drawn swords in their 
hands: and in the throng of battle, picked 
out such as were destined to slaughter, and 
carried them, after death, to Valkalla, the 
hall of Odin, or Paradis of the Brave, where 
they attended the banquet, and served the 
departed heroes with cups of horn full of 
mead* and ale.” The following stanzas af- 
ford a specimen of the poem :— 


Ere the ruddy sun be set, 
Pikes must shiver, javelins sing ; 
Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun; 
Sisters! weave the web of death ; 
Sisters! cease; the work 1s done. 


Verstegan’s description of the idol is as 
follows:—“ The next was the idol @®€oven, 
who, as by his picture here set down, was 
made armed, and among our Saxon ancestors 
esteemed and honored for their god of battle, 





according as the Romans reputed and _ hon- 
cored their god Mars.” [The Romans, how- 
‘ever, seem sometimes to have called him 
‘Mercury: and Wednesday is at this da 
‘written in Latin, Dies Mercurii, or Mercury's 
‘day. But the character they give him, is 
like that of Mars, warlike and ferocious; and 
‘he may justly be compared to the Mars of 
the Romans. ] 

“He was, while he lived among them, a 
most valiant and victorious prince and cap- 
tain; and this idol was, after his death, hon- 
ored, prayed, and sacrificed unto, that by 
his aid, they might obtain victory over their 
enemies, which, when they had obtained, 
they sacrificed unto him such prisoners, as in 
battle they had taken. 

«The name @@oven signifies fierce or furi- 
ous; and in like sense we yet retain it, say- 
ing, when one is in a great rage, that he is 
@Wo0d, or taketh on as if he were wood. 
And after this idol, we do yet call that day 
of the week, Wepnespay, instead of Wobp- 
NESDAY, upon which he was chiefly honored. 
In sundry places the Pagan Saxons erected 
idols, especially Woden; which places do 
yet in England, retain their appellation; as 
at WoopnrssorovueH, in Kent, WEDNESBURY, 
and WeEDNESFIELD, in Staffordshire.” 

In the first of the places thus pointed out, 
(Woodnesborough, pronounced Winsborough, 
near Sandwich,) an image of Woden is sup- 
posed to have stood. This village is remark- 
able for an ancient artificial mound of consi- 
iderable height, under which some curious 
remains, seemingly Roman, were discovered. 


NO, | SHALL NE’ER FORGET HIM. 


No, I shall ne’er forget him— 
Nor the light upon his brow! 
And the love for him I garner’d up 

I may not banish now! 





No, I shall ne’er forget him— 
Nor would I rend a tie! 

For the holy homage of the heart 
Is all too pure to die! 


No, I shall ne’er forget him— 
Nor could I bear the thought 

That we may smile no more, nor feel 
As kindred spirits ought! 


No, I shall ne’er forget him! 
But dwell on what we’ve been! 
And the hope I may not cherish 
E’er to be friends again! 
| 


He that is going to speak ill of another, 





® Meap, a Saxon Word ; a drink made of honey and 
water. 





let him consider himself well and he will 
hold his peace. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


Man 1s responsible for the motives by 
which he is governed. By motives are 


* meant incitements to action. They are the 


causes of volition, and exercise a controlling 
influence over the character and life. To 
enumerate the multiplied and various motives 
by which man is actuated, would be no easy 
task. Justly has he been styled an epitome 
of the universe. In his corporeal nature, he 
is subject to all the laws of inanimate mat- 
ter, and the functions of animal life, while 
his intellectual and rational powers furnish 
him with the most elevated incitements to 
action which the universe can afford. 

A consideration of some of the most com- 
mon motives which actuate him as a rational 
being, such as love of power, desire of es- 
teem, and love of knowledge, will readily 
convince us that the choice of our motives is 
voluntary, and consequently, that we are res- 
ponsible for them. In directing to action, it 
will be allowed that the stronger motive al- 
ways prevails over the weaker. Now sup- 
pose a person possessed of each of the three 
incitements mentioned, and suppose in a given 
case, each of them are urging him to action. 
By one act, he will gain an accession of pow- 
er; by another, he will secure the approba- 
tion of his fellow men; and by another, he 
will gratify his thirst for knowledge. The 
question arises, has he power to choose which 
motive shall prevail? We have said that 
the stronger will gain ascendancy, but is one 
necessarily more powerful, or is it optional 
with him to decide their contending claims? 
If the first be true, desire for any given ac- 
tion may determine its rectitude; and man 
becomes the chained victim of necessity, ra- 
ther than the responsible agent of choice. 
But it is not left to uncontrollable fatality to 
guide these contending claims. Reason and 
judgment come in to decide the point, and the 
consciousness of every individual tells him 
that he is free to exercise them in consider- 
ing his motivesy in comparing their merits, 
and increasing or lessening their respective 
influence. ‘The motives we have mentioned 
are natural, and operate more or less upon 
every individual. By some, they are regard- 
ed purely selfish. So far as they originate 
in a desire of personal pleasure, this is true ; 
but in the actions to which they lead, they 
embrace much that is social and benevolent. 
The love of power evinced by Alexander the 
Great, was doubtless selfish; but do we not 
recognise in his motives more that is social 
and commendable, than in those of the As- 
syrian Sardanapulus, who wasted his life in 
luxurious pleasure. Desire of esteem, though 


jof happiness alone, appears from the numer- 
‘ous instances in which men desire posthumous 
fame. What happiness could Epicurus have 
anticipated in the fulfilment of his dying re- 
quest, that his birth might be annually cele- 
‘brated by his descendants, and that a monthly 
feast be given to his followers. Knowledge 
may be a motive for its own sake, for its re- 
lation to the possessor, or its influence upon 
others. In following each of these motives, 
self-government is necessary. Hence arises: 
our responsibility for yielding to their con- 
trol. Upon acquaintance with the motives 
of action, all knowledge of human nature de- 
pends. This may be gained, in part, by ob- 
servation of others; but pre-eminently, by 
examination of our own motives. This ex- 
amination involves much difficulty. Preju- 
dice, passion, pride, and ever-varying exter- 
nal circumstances lead to partiality. For 
this reason, contradictory systems on this sub- 
ject have been maintained in every age. 
Platonists, Peripatetics, Epicureans, and 
Stoics had each their respective classifica- 
tions of the motives of human action. The 
school men and mystics of the dark ages, 
contended yet more fiercely for their oppos- 
ing systems. To this day, the subject is 
blinded by controversy, and minor differences, 
and imaginary or real distinctions. Each 
author has a system of his own, and no one 
yet advanced, is satisfactory to all metaphy- 
sical inquirers. But though theories thus 
differ, individual responsibility to control the 
motives of action remains unaltered. There 
‘are motives which are right—which we are 
‘bound to receive, and to whose power we 
‘should yield; and there are motives which 
'we should reject and control. Following 
the one class, we may be introduced to all 
the present and prospective happiness of a 
life of rectitude and virtue. Led by the 
other, we forfeit our own peace, refuse to our 
‘fellow men the good we might impart, and 
\fail to accomplish the noble ends for which 
we were formed. The motives presented to 
man in the revelation of his Creator, and in 
the book of nature, including creation and 
providence, appeal to his acceptance with 
eloquence worthy of their elevated origin. 
These motives find response in every heart 
unbiassed by prejudice, and uncorrupted by 
crime. Yielding to their influence, man be- 
comes assimilated to his Maker, honors Him 
on earth, and dwells forever with Him in 
Heaven. 





CITHERA. 
Whitesboro, October, 1837. 





When a man owns himself to have been in 
error, it is but telling you in other words that 





——, selfish, partakes often of a social 
nature, hat it does not arise from desire 





he is wiser than he was before. 
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Interior of Damascus. 























STREET VIEW IN THE INTERIOR OF DAMASCUS. 


On entering Damascus from the south- 
east.quarter, I was charmed, beyond expres- 
sion, with the verdant and delightful appear- 
ance of the olive grounds, fruitful gardens, 


and running streams, through which the! 


city is approached. A remarkable peculiari- 
ty of the buildings in this quarter is, that al- 
most every separate edifice appears to have 
a high and pointed dome of brick-work, which 
being of the same light colored earth used in 
the bricks of the buildings, resembles, at a 
distance, a number of large straw bee-hives. 
We entered the city through the Bab-el- 
Ullah, or the gate of God, so called from its 
leading to Jerusalem and Mecca—both holy 
cities, and both places of pilgrimage, the last 
only to the Mahommedans, but the first to all 
the several classes of Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems, by each of whom it is held in high 
estimation, and called by all El-Khods-el- 
Shereef, the Holy and the Noble. 

The street through which we passed was 
paved in the centre, upon a raised level, 
forming an excellent road for beasts of bur- 
den, camels, and horses, and would easily 
admit the passage of six or eight abreast. 
Below this raised road, was an unpaved space 
on each side, and within this again a pave- 
ment of smaller stones, nearly as broad as 
the central raised way, for foot passengers, 
along the fronts of the dwellings, shops and 
other edifices that lined the street. Had the 
buildings been at all correspondent to the 
leneth and breadth of this fine road, the effect 
of the whole would have been excellent; but 
these were, in general, poor and mean, and 
totally destitute of uniformity, whether in 
size, style, or material. 

Among the principal edifices I noticed 
several mosques, some of modern, and others 
apparently of a pretty old date. The shops 
were all open, and many manufactories of 
cotton, silk, stuff, and leather, were carried 


on at each side of the street in the open air. | 








Nothwithstanding my disappointment at the 
general inferiority of the buildings of this 
fine street, to the expectation I had formed 
of them, I was, nevertheless much pleased 
at the cleanliness of every thing we saw, and 
the apparent health and beauty of the people 
of all classes that we met in our way, as well 
as the richness and gaiety of apparel, among 
the young and old, the rich and poor, in pro- 
portion to their several ages and ranks: the 
oldest and poorest among them, however, 
being much better dressed than the ordinary 
class of people in any Arab or Turkish town 
that [ had yet seen. 

There was a degree of order and tranquil- 
lity also visible in every part of the street, 
even that most thickly crowded with people, 
which was pleasing to witness, and gave a 
very favorable impression as to the sober 
and orderly habits of the inhabitants.— Buck- 
ingham. 


MEMORY. 
BY W. LEGGETT, ESQ. 


When memory paints with pencil blue, 
The scenes where youth delighted roved, 
She throws o’er none so sweet a hue 
As robes the home of her I loved. 


Each tree, each flower that flourished there, 
In former beauty seems to wave; 

[ seem to breathe my native air, 
*Mid friends who’re sleeping in the grave. 


But soon these shades of joy depart 
And present sorrows start to view— 
Memory, like hope, still mocks the heart 
With visions sweet—but fleeting too. 


But faith points out yon radiant heaven, 
And bids the mourner not despair ; 

Whispering, afflictions are but given, 
Like angel-wings to waft you there 


Ww? 
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THE ROCK SAMPHIRE. 


Botanical topography, which treats of the 
stations as well as of the habitations of vege- 
tables, is a subject not wholly without in- 
terest and value. It is well known that very 





The Rock Samphire. 


different plants abound in different soils; 
that some grow on land, and some in water ; 
that some like one, and some another situa- 
tion. For example, to take plants which 
are very closely allied, the dichens are dry 
plants, and never grow under water; the 
fuci are watery plants, and never grow out 
of water; and the same may be said of many 
uther plants, some of which are, as it were, 
the living boundaries of land and sea: thus 
the Samphire (Crithmum Maritimum) never 
grows but on the sea-shore, and yet it never 
grows within reach of the waves,—that is 
to say, it is never so near as to be wholly 
covered by the waters. It happened not 
long since, that a knowledge of this fact was 
useful in a way and at a time when botanic 
knowledge might, beforehand, have been ex- 
pected to be of little practical importance. 
During a violent storm in November, 183i, 
a vessel passing through the English Chan- 
nel, was driven on shore near Beachy Head ; 
and the whole of the crew being washed 
overboard, four escaped from the wreck, only 
to be delivered as they thought to a more 
lingering and fearful, from its being a more 
— and equally inevitable death; for, 
iaving in the darkness of the night beer cast 
upon the breakers, they found, when they 








had climbed up the highest of these low 
rocks, that the waves were rapidly encroach- 
ing on their asylum; and they doubted not, 
that when the tide should be at its height, 
the whole range would be entirely covered 
with water. The darkness of the night pre- 
vented any thing being seen beyond the spot 
upon which they stood, and this was con- 
tinually decreasing by the successive en- 
croachments of each advancing wave. The 


| violence of the storm left no hope that their 


feeble voices, even if raised to the uttermost, 
could be heard on shore; and they knew that 
amidst the howling of the blast, their cries 
could reach no other ear than that of God. 
What human arm could give assistance in 
such a situation? even if their distresses 
were known, how vain were the help of man ! 
The circle of their existence here seemed 
gradually lessening before their eyes; their 
little span of earth gradually contracting to 
their destruction: already they had climbed 
to the highest points, and already the furious 
waters followed them, flinging over their 
devoted heads the foremost waves, as heralds 
of their speedily approaching dissolution. 
At this moment, one of these wretched men, 
while they were debating whether they 
should not, in this extremity of ill, throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the waves, 
hoping to be cast upon some higher ground, 
as, even if they failed to reach it, a sudden 
would be better than a lingering death—in 
this dire extremity, one of these despairing 
creatures, to hold himself more firmly to the 
rock, grasped a weed, which, even wet as it 
was, he well knew, as the lightning’s sud- 
den flash afforded a momentary glare, was 
not a funcus, but a root of Samphire; and he 
recollected that this plant never grows under 
water. This then became more than an olive 
branch of peace, a messenger of mercy; by 
it they knew that He who alone can calm 
the raging of the seas, at whose voice alone 
the winds and the wavesare still, had placed 
his land mark, had planted his standard here, 
and by this sign they were assured that He 
had said to the wild waste of waters, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.” 
Trusting, then, to the promise of this Angel 
of the Earth, they remained stationary during 
the remainder of that dreadful, but then com- 
paratively happy night; and in the morning 
they were seen from the cliffs above, and 
conveyed in safety to the shore.—Burnett’s 
Introductory Lecture. 

Samphire, or St. Peter’s Wort, very pro- 
bably derives its English name, as etymolo- 
gists contend, from the French name, “ Herbe 
de St. Pierre,” and hence, if such be the case, 
it would be more perfectly written, accord- 
ing to Smith, Sampire, or, as degenerated 





from St. Pierre, san-pire. The botanical 
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name Crithmum has been given to this plant 


from the resemblance its seeds bear to grains ||‘ 


of barley, the crithe of the Greeks. 





From the United States Gazette. 
Laudari a Laudato. 
ACROSTIC. 


Joyous has been thy hright career, 
Of usefulness and fame ; 

Hope lingers still thy path to cheer, 
Nay, glows with radiant flame. 


Virtue has claimed thee as her son, 
And would thy brow entwine, 
Unnumbered honors, purely won, 
Gild every lock of thine; 
Happy the man who thus like thee, 
Attains a ripe maturity, 
Nipt by no frost malign. m 


THE ZEPHYR’S SOLILOQUY. 


I love to sport with the silken curl 

On the lily neck of the laughing girl, 

To dry the tear of the weeping boy, 

Who’s breaking his heart for a broken toy; 
To fan the heat of his brow away, 

And over his mother’s harp-strings play ; 
Till, his grief forgotten, he looks around 


CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


I ask not beauty—’Tis a gleam 
That tints the morning sky ; 

I ask not learning—’Tis a stream 
That glides unheeded by. 


I ask not wit—It is a flash 
That oft blinds reason’s eye; 

I ask not go/d—’Tis glittering trash, 
That causes man a sigh. 


I ask good sense, a taste refin'd, 
Candor with prudence blended ; 

A feeling heart, a virtuous mind, 
With charity attended. 





ALTAR OF HYMEN. 








For the secret hand that has waked the sound. 
Miss Goutp. 





“ Beside the nuptial curtain bright, 

The bard of Eden sings— 

Young Love his constant lamp will light, 
And wave his purple wings.”’ 





MARRIED, 

July 19, by Rev. Edmund S. Janes, Mr. 
Wituram McCoy, to Miss Jane Layne. 

Sept. 2, by the same, Mr. Francis Gurr- 
TEN Cuase, to Miss Cetestia W. Davis. 

Sept. 3, by the same, Mr. James Denrict- 
son, to Miss ExizaseruH Ann Tayior. 

Oct. 1, by the same, Mr. Amos Davis, to 
Miss Ann Beaumont. 

Oct. 12, by the same, Mr. Atpert Wes- 
ster, to Miss Saran Entiort. 
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>} Subscriptions must commence with the first num- 
her of the work. Whenever there is any delay in for- 
warding subscribers the back numbers, it may be un- 
derstood that we have them not on hand at the time, 
but that they will be forwarded as fast as they are re 
printed. 

Postace.—The subscriftion price of the “ Ladies’ 
Garland” is so low, that we cannot afford to pay post- 
age on letters. We are therefore compelled, from ne- 
cessity, to adopt the following rule, and all interested 
must expect them to be observed to the very letter. 
1. Letters to insure attention, must, if sent by mail, 
come free of pos'age. 2. If unpaid letters are received 
from subscribers, the amount of postage will be deduct- 
ed from the subscription money, and a less number of 
papers forwarded The propriety of this course must be 
apparent, when we assure our friends that the postage 
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our profits on a vear’s subscription. 


J. Van Court, printer, corner Bread & Quarry s- 
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